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Review of Proposed National Social Legislation 


We present in this issue an account of the situation in 
Congress with reference to pending social legislation. 


BILLs 


Probably never before have there been so many anti- 
alien bills before the Congress. Whether the war and 
foreign propaganda in this country are responsible or not, 
three of the most important of these bills passed the 
House during the first session of the current Congress. 

The Dempsey Bill (H. R. 4860) passed the House 
March 23, 1939, with very little consideration, and is now 
before the Senate Immigration Committee. A subcom- 
mittee consisting of Senators James H. Hughes, of 
Delaware; Charles O. Andrews, of Florida, and Warren 
R. Austin, of Vermont, had a hearing at the end of the 
last session at which the proponents testified. A hearing 
for the opposition was set for February 21. This bill 
would mandatorily deport any alien who believes in or 
advocates any change in the American form of govern- 
ment. All aliens would become by this vague and loose 
phrase subject to deportation for mere opinion. 

On May 5 the so-called Hobbs bill (H. R. 5643) passed 
the House by a vote of 288 to 61. It provides that aliens 
deportable as criminals, procurers, narcotic violators, 
anarchists and like classes whose native countries refuse 
to give passports permitting them to return shall be 
confined indefinitely in some place of detention, although 
not at hard labor. The opponents of this measure claim 
that it actually would set up something corresponding 
to concentration camps, and that it would virtually mean 
life imprisonment. The proponents deny that these places 
of internment would be concentration camps, and insist 
that such criminals should not be in the anomalous situa- 
tion of being ordered to be deported but not actually 
deported, because of refusal of their native countries to 
receive them. The bill was reported favorably from the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and is now on the Senate 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. So far, consent has not 
been obtained. 

The Smith Bill (H. R. 5138) passed the House on 
July 29, by a vote of 272 to 48. Certain sections of this 
bill provide for the punishment of anyone, citizen or 
alien, who attempts to interfere with the discipline of 
‘the Army or Navy or advocates the overthrow of the 
United States by force or violence. Advocacy would in- 
élude the publication or distribution of any document 
containing such a doctrine. The bill also adds five new 
classes of aliens to the present groups subject to deporta- 
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tion. These include aliens who help smuggle other aliens 
into this country knowingly and for gain, aliens who admit 
in writing the commission of espionage or sabotage for a 
foreign government, aliens who violate any of our narcotic 
laws, those who illegally pass or carry certain kinds of 
firearms, and those who are sentenced to imprisonment 
for one year or more because of conviction in this country 
of a felony involving moral turpitude committed at any 
time after entry (instead of within five years after entry 
as the law now requires). This new classification is 
not retroactive, nor can it be described accurately as 
“anti-alien.” The bill also provides for the fingerprinting 
of all aliens seeking to enter the United States before 
immigration visas are granted. 


The Supreme Court decided in the Strecker case that 
an alien may not be deported as a member of an organi- 
zation which advocates the overthrow of the government 
unless he is a member at the time the deportation pro- 
ceeding is instituted. The Smith bill would make it 
possible to deport an alien on account of membership in 
such organizations, no matter of how short duration, no 
matter when the membership was held, and irrespective 
of whether or not it has ceased. This provision might 
work hardship on a young immigrant who joins a club not 
knowing its character, later learns that it is an organiza- 
tion subversive in its aims, and then leaves it. 


This bill was reported out of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on August 5, but has been recommitted. 

The Starnes bill (H. R. 6724), which passed the House 
in the spring of 1939, also passed the Senate with certain 
amendments on January 8, and is still in conference. 
It provides for the deportation of any alien who has 
admitted in writing that he has engaged in or been con- 
victed of espionage or sabotage for a foreign government, 
or has been convicted of a violation of any of the narcotic 
laws, or has been committed to an institution as a drug 
addict. The Senate amended it to provide for deportation 
of an alien who has been convicted of sabotage or espion- 
age or has “voluntarily admitted” it in writing. The 


danger here is, of course, that it provides for deportation 
without conviction. 


Senator Robert R. Reynolds of North Carolina in his 
bill (S. 409) now on the Senate Calendar would suspend 
all immigration for permanent residence for five years and 
would register and fingerprint all aliens in the U. S. 

Senator Tom Stewart of Tennessee has a bill (S. 2830) 
also on the Senate Calendar, providing for the registration 
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of aliens. Senator Rufus C. Holman of Oregon in S. 
Res. 168 seeks an appropriation of $10,000 for an 
investigation of “the extent to which aliens have been 
permitted to enter or remain in the United States in 
violation of the immigration laws.” Some groups have 
opposed this as an unnecessary “fishing expedition.” 
Others feel that it should not be opposed, on the ground 
that such an investigation would undoubtedly reveal the 
fact that there is no basis for certain reports about laxity 
in enforcement of law by those responsible. 


REFUGEE CHILDREN 


Many religious organizations are interested in special 
refugee legislation. The Wagner-Rogers bill to admit 
20,000 refugee children outside the quota for two years 
was undoubtedly strongly supported. Seldom has such a 
weight of public opinion been manifested in public hearings- 
The bill, however, is still before the committees. The 
Senate Committee tried to amend the bill, to provide that 
the children should be included in the quota. The friends 
of the bill, including its sponsor, Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York, would not accept the amendment. 


Anti-LyncHING BILL 


On January 3, 1939, Representative Joseph A. Gavagan 
of New York again introduced the anti-lynching bill 
which had been passed in the 75th Congress by the House 
of Representatives but killed in the Senate by a vigorous 
filibuster. His bill (H. R. 801) was again referred to 
the Judiciary Committee where it slept. When efforts 
to get the Committee to act had failed, the same procedure 
was taken as had been resorted to in the 75th Congress. 
A petition to discharge the Judiciary Committee from 
further consideration of the bill was placed on the Speak- 
er’s Desk. It was promptly signed by 218 members of 
the House, the required number. This “Motion to Dis- 
charge” became No. 1 on the Calendar of Motions to 
Discharge Committees, and it was agreed to take it up 
on January 8, 1940. Of the 218 signatures on the petition 
to discharge, 98 were Democrats, 117 Republicans, one 
American Labor and two Progressives. The vote on 
taking up the anti-lynching bill was passed 256 to 114. 

So on January 9, 1940, the House again took up the 
anti-lynching bill. The bill would penalize the govern- 
mental unit where officers are proved to have either 
neglected their duty to protect the prisoner from lynching 
or to have refused to do it. The bill would direct the 
United States Attorney General to investigate complaints. 
If the complaints were found valid the governmental 
subdivision would be liable to pay not less than $2,000 
or more than $10,000 to the relatives of the person 
lynched. There is much support for this measure in 
every part of the country, including the South. The 
opposition seems to be based in part on doubt of consti- 
tutionality. Not all the speeches against it in debate 
were made by Southern Representatives. James W. 
Wadsworth of New York was one of the most emphatic 
dissenters. The debate followed the lines of previous 
discussions. There was a good deal of bitterness. The 
advocates gave statistics to prove that the states unaided 
cannot solve this problem. Probably the heat of the 
debate comes from the deep shame which all people feel 
about the crime of lynching. The cleavage is on the proper 
method for preventing it. When the vote was taken on 
og | 10 in the House it was 252 to 131 in favor of 
the bill. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Senator Frederick Van Nuys of 
Indiana, a Democrat, co-author of the bill with Senator 
Robert F. Wagner of New York, and Senator Arthur 
Capper of Kansas. This subcommittee held hearings on 
February 6-7. The matter is now being considered by 
the subcommittee, and it is obvious that efforts will be 
made to delay action there, so that it will probably be 
some time before the bill is reported out to the Senate. 
It is expected, however, that the bill will be reported 
out favorably by the Senate Judiciary Committee, as it 
was in the 75th Congress. It is widely believed that if 
the Senate could be allowed to vote on the bill, it would 
pass it, but the same threat of a filibuster makes it appear 
unlikely that a vote will be taken. 

One possible way out would be a vote for closure, or 
the limitation of debate. It is doubtful whether such a 
vote could be obtained, for many of the Senators in 
favor of anti-lynching legislation are firmly opposed to 
cutting off debate. 


Biock-Bookinc oF Motion Pictures 


On July 17, 1939, S. 280, sponsored by Senator Mat- 
thew M. Neely of West Virginia, prohibiting the block- 
booking and blind-selling practices of the motion picture 
industry was passed by the Senate by a vote of 46 to 28. 
This is the second time the Senate has passed the bill. 
It is now before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and hearings are to be held late in 
February or early in March. 

This bill has very wide and important backing through- 
out the country. Many religious groups support it. The 
Council of Women for Home Missions, The Committee 
on Moral and Social Welfare of the United Lutheran 
Church, the United Christian Missionary Society of the 
Disciples of Christ, the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Church, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women are among the 
national organizations of women working for the bill. 

The opposition is centered in the industry itself and 
its far-reaching public relations’ affiliates. The prospects 
for passage, in spite of this well-financed opposition, 
appear to be good. 


EpucaTIOoNn 


The widespread demand for economy will probably 
make it impossible to get favorable action at this session 
on any ambitious program for federal aid for the support 
of public education. The Thomas-Larrabee bill, de- 
scribed in INFORMATION Service for February 18, 1939, 
on which hearings were held and a favorable committee 
report achieved, has no chance of early consideration in 
spite of wide support because of the sums involved. 

There are two similar bills, however, on the subject 
of vocational education, S. 2460, introduced by Senator 
Walter F. George of Georgia, and H. R. 6157 by Repre- 
sentative William H. Larrabee of Indiana, which do not 
authorize the expenditure of any money. These measures 
are in line with the recommendations of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education, and provide for a 
better administration of the money already appropriated 
for vocational education—better because decentralized, and 
with less federal control. The bills safeguard the labor 
standards already set up nationally, but leave the adminis- 
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tration entirely consistent with state education laws. In 
this way the results of local experience can be made 
available and it is expected that a far more efficient 
administration of the law may be had than at present. 
Labor organizations and many other groups are working 
for this bill. The studies made by the Advisory Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
indicate a need for decentralization in the administration 
of the vocational education act. 


GAMBLING 


Considerable interest has been expressed especially in 
California, in the bills to prohibit the maintenance of 
gambling establishments within the admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction of the United States. Three bills embody 
these proposals, one in the Senate introduced by Senator 
Henry F. Ashurst (S. 2734), and two identical bills in 
the House introduced by Representative Kramer of Los 
Angeles and Representative Emanuel Celler of New York. 
It was Mr. Celler’s bill (H. R. 7235) that received a 
favorable report (House Report 1435) from the House 
Judiciary Committee and was passed by the House on 
August 4, 1939. It is now before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 


HEALTH 


The opinion in favor of economy has also influenced 
the drive for health legislation. The Wagner health bill, 
so-called, is before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, of which Senator James 
E. Murray of Montana is chairman. Hearings were held 
last session. The record is full and there seems no need 
of adding any further information. Certain changes are 
being considered by the subcommittee. This bill would 
make extensive financial grants for expansion of health 
facilities and services, and would, in effect, provide for an 
extensive national health program. 

On February 1, Senator Wagner, for himself and 
Senator George, introduced the “National Hospital Act 
of 1940.” This bill (S. 3230) provides an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 for the next fiscal year, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter such sums as the Congress may deem 
necessary, for the carrying out of the purposes of the 
proposed Act. The money would be used for the con- 
struction of hospitals on application to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service. States, counties, cities 
and other political subdivisions must establish the fact 
of need for the hospitals, must give assurance that all 
groups of the population will be served by the hospitals 
and that they will be maintained in good repair. A 
national advisory committee of six leading scientific and 
medical authorities would be appointed by the Surgeon 
General because of their special knowledge of hospitals 
and other public health services. 

These hospitals would be planned and constructed by the 
Federal Works Agency. Unless assurance were given 
to the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service and 
the Federal Security Administrator that these hospitals 
would be satisfactorily maintained they would not be 
constructed. Regulations providing for service of satis- 
factory quality would also be established. 


Hovusinc 


The United States Housing Authority is asking for 
authorization to increase its obligations by $800,000,000 
in order to expand its slum clearance and public housing 
program. Experience so far has shown the great need 
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for these projects, and the lack of funds for more ade- 
quately meeting the need is unquestioned. The Authority 
plans to allocate a substantial portion of the funds 
requested to rural public housing projects. The U.S.H.A. 
makes loans to local housing authorities up to 90 per cent 
of the total cost of local public housing projects, and also 
makes grants each year to these authorities to bring 
rentals within the means of the low-income families who 
need better housing. 


LaBor 


Whether or not any legislation will be the result of the 
prolonged investigation of the National Labor Relations 
Board is uncertain at the moment and INFORMATION 
SERVICE expects to report again on this issue later. The 
question of amendments to the Act was the subject of 
long drawnout hearings before both Senate and House 
Labor Committees last year. An immense amount of 
material is contained in the hearings and reports of 
these two committees. The special investigation was 
ordered by act of the House, and the Committee to 
investigate the N.L.R.B. with Representative Howard N. 
Smith of Virginia as chairman, has been holding hearings 
for some weeks. They have exhausted their funds and 
have asked for $50,000 more, so as to complete their 
investigation. It appears certain that no amendments 
will be taken up by Congress until that investigation is 
ended and the report made. 

The most important amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which has so far been introduced is the 
one proposed by Representative Graham A. Barden of 
North Carolina. This bill would exempt over 1,000,000 
workers from both the wages and hours benefits of the 
act and another 500,000 from the maximum hour pro- 
visions. These exemptions would apply to the whole 
series of industrial operations performed on agricultural 
products from the farm to the retail distributor. Opinion 
in the best-informed quarters seems to be that H. R. 5374, 
the Barden amendment, has little chance of passage in 
this Congress. 

Senator Wagner has announced that he will introduce 
a bill to set up a United States Mediation Board in the 
Department of Labor. The Board would be appointed 
by the President and would perform more thoroughly 
than is now possible the functions carried by the Con- 
ciliation Service of the Labor Department. 


RecrprocAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


One of the major battles of the current legislative 
session is being waged over the renewal for three years 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act which expires 
in June. There is nothing else which so emphatically 
represents the foreign policy of this administration as 
the reciprocal trade agreements program. The adminis- 
tration regards it as a symbol of the ideal of a rationalized 
world economy—representing a method of mutual aid 
aimed at the broadening of international trade, on the 
basis of study and constructive adjustment. 


When the House Ways and Means Committee began 
hearings on the bill to extend the authority they had a 
long siege ahead of them. For the hearings began on 
January 11 and did not end until the evening of Feb- 
ruary 2. 

One of the most effective things about Secretary Hull’s 
defense of his program is his almost religious and evan- 
gelistic fervor. It disarms opposition and has been a 
large factor in the success so far which has rewarded 
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his fight against the interests that oppose the policy. He 
once said: “We shall proceed to fight, with every weapon 
we have got, the lobby and the partisans and other types 
of opposition to this program and movement.” 

He believes that the lack of a plan for free flow of trade 
among nations is an inevitable cause of war. He believes 
that unduly high tariff walls led to the World War, and 
that no permanent peace can be established unless these 
walls are removed. Most of the world’s economic and 
political distress, he thinks, can be laid to the existence 
of these excessive and unreasonable trade barriers. 

The opposition, as developed in the hearings, used 
two broad lines of attack. First, to defeat the plan en- 
tirely, they have sought to deny any further grant of 
authority to the executive department to enter into recip- 
rocal tariff agreements with foreign nations. The second 
procedure, which has been held to have a greater chance 
of success, is to try to amend the act so as to require 
Senate ratification of the agreements before they can 
become effective. Secretary Hull regards this amendment 
as the death knell of the whole program, and would 
rather see it killed now than die a lingering death through 
the long quarrels in Congress which would develop over 
the ratification of each treaty. This method has been 
tried. Henry F. Grady, Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of trade agreement procedure, claimed in his 
testimony that when Congressional approval was required 
not a single one of the 22 reciprocity treaties was 
ratified. 

In the House Ways and Means Committee, when the 
vote came on February 8, all ten of the Republican 
members voted against the resolution for extension, and 
14 Democrats voted for it. One Democrat, Representa- 
tive Wesley E. Disney of Oklahoma, voted “present.” 
He wished an amendment which would forbid the nego- 
tiation of any agreements which included the reduction 
of excise taxes on coal, oil, lumber, copper, whale oil 
and vegetable oils. 

Consideration of the resolution began in the House on 
February 19. A number of amendments, including the 
requirement of Congressional approval, will then be 
presented from the floor. The expectation is that admin- 
istration forces will be able to muster sufficient force 
to defeat all of these amendments and to pass the res- 
olution. 


In the Senate, however, there is much more doubt as 
to what will happen. The best-informed observers believe 
that the resolution will be passed by the Senate by a 
close vote, and that the amendment requiring Congres- 
sional ratification may be attached. If that should happen 
the conferees may be able to eliminate the amendment in 
conference. But informed observers believe the Senate 
vote will be close. 


Another burning issue in the field of foreign relations 
is the question of the passage of legislation to place an 
embargo on war materials for Japan. The two bills 
embodying this proposal, the Pittman and Schwellenbach 
resolutions, are still before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. No hearings are expected. At the moment 
the rumor is that there is a majority of the Committee 
opposed to action on these bills now. 


RELIEF 


Federal “work relief” appropriations for the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, are $1,477,000,000. The 
year before they were $2,250,000,000. For the year 
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ending June 30, 1941, the President has made a tentative 
suggestion of $1,000,000,000 but has left the door open for 
revision of this figure. On January 31, 1940, the Works 
Projects Administration officials employed 1,000,000 
fewer workers than a year ago. Reports from many sec- 
tions of the country show that the waiting lists at the 
doors of federal work relief agencies are very large. 
This indicates a drive for a larger appropriation for the 
Works Projects Administration than the President sug- 
gested. No more information, however, is available now, 
because the proposed appropriation has not yet been 
considered. (The relief issue was presented in INFoRMA- 
TION SERVICE for January 27, 1940, under the title “Cleve- 
land, A Symbol.”) 


Socrat SECURITY 


A Committee of National Nonprofit Organizations, 
Allen T. Burns, secretary, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, has been formed for the purpose of presenting to 
Congress at the current session an amendment of the 
Social Security law designed “to eliminate the exemption 
of services performed in the employ of non-profit religious, 
charitable, or educational organizations from coverage 
under the old age and survivors’ insurance program.” 
The new amendment would exempt from coverage “ser- 
vices performed as a minister of religion or as a member 
of a religious order.” (This issue was discussed in 
INFORMATION SERVICE for December 30, 1939.) 


AGRICULTURE 


The main issue in agriculture is budgetary. President 
Roosevelt, in his budget message for the fiscal year 1941, 
recommended expenditures of all forms of “aids to agri- 
culture” of $903,000,000, as compared with $1,300,000,000 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940. The House made 
substantial reductions in the budget recommendation and 
the Senate will shortly consider this appropriation. 


Labor Education Service 


The name of the Affiliated Schools for Workers has 
been changed to American Labor Education Service, Inc. 
The office is at 437 W. 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 
For some time, the Affiliated Schools has been called 
upon to give more and more technical and advisory 
assistance to a variety of workers’ groups throughout the 
country. These include union and local labor college 
and other workers’ groups, resident schools, government 
projects, youth groups, libraries and many types of com- 
munity organizations. Some groups seek help for their 
already established educational activities. Others ask 
assistance in starting new programs. 

Labor Education Service stimulates educational work, 
publishes outlines and other study material, assists 
workers’ classes in planning their curricula. Conferences, 
both national and sectional, are arranged; a teachers’ 
registry is maintained; discussion groups are initiated. 
Labor Education Service also has many contacts with 
foreign workers’ education movements, and encourages 
the exchange of worker-students between the United 
States and other countries. Last year, through both letters 
and personal visits, contacts were maintained in forty- 
seven states. Correspondence was carried on with 
workers’ education leaders in ten foreign countries. 

Among the members of Labor Education Service are 
resident schools, local unions, local labor colleges, work- 
ers’ education committees, and interested individuals. 
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